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This study discusses and tests a conceptual model of co-op work-term quality from a student perspective. Drawing 
from an earlier exploration of co-op students' perceptions of work-term quality, variables related to role characteristics, 
interpersonal dynamics, and organizational elements were used in a multiple linear regression analysis to predict co-op 
students' perceived work-term quality. A survey of co-op students (n = 1,937) measured their perceptions of selected 
variables following a recent co-op work-term. Results show that the variables explained a large percentage of variance 
(51.4%) in the outcomes variable, suggesting the conceptual model does explain students' perceptions of quality. 
Implications for practice and for future studies are discussed. (Asia-Pacific Journal of Cooperative Education, 2016, 17(3), 
265-277) 
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The contributions of academic experiences to student development are well understood. 
Students' experiences in class can be designed to foster their personal and intellectual 
development (see Quaye & Harper, 2014). An emergent line of research suggests that 
students' work-integrated learning (WIL) experiences also contribute to student 
development. WIL experiences are those within programs that "intentionally integrate 
learning within an academic institution with practical application in a workplace setting" 
(Sattler & Peters, 2013, p. 13). The core WIL experience involves employment (e.g., co-op 
work-terms, internships, and placements) with an organization. While the literature suggests 
these experiences provide a number of benefits for students (see Dressier & Keeling, 2011), 
less research has focused specifically on the ways in which students' work experiences 
within WIL influence their development (Bartkus & Higgs, 2011; Hsu, van Eijck, & Roth, 
2010 ). 

One line of research suggests that student development is dependent on the quality of the 
work experiences. This is consistent with Dewey's (1938) original proposition that all 
learning comes from experience but that not all experiences are educative. For students to 
learn, develop, and grow, they not only require access to experience, but that experience 
must be of high quality. The current WIL literature is certainly interested in the quality of co¬ 
op experiences (Bartkus & Higgs, 2011; Hsu et al., 2010). However, as stated by Leslie and 
Richardson (2000) (in the context of tourism education), "concerns arise here not only about 
the ability of the sector to supply the necessary number of opportunities but also the quality 
of the opportunities" (p. 492). It is necessary to focus on improving the quality of work-term 
experiences in order to maximize the benefits for students and create sustainable co-op 
programs (Watson & Cates, 2014). 
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Though there is an intuitive link between work-term quality and student development, 
quality is an elusive concept in the co-op literature (Leslie, 1994). Previous studies focus less 
on conceptualizing quality, particularly from students' perspectives. Instead, they focus on 
substitutes or closely related concepts such as benefits received (e.g., Riggio, Kubiak, Taylor, 
& Neale, 1994) or satisfaction (e.g., Apostolides & Looye, 1997). A number of earlier studies 
within the co-op literature suggest that high quality co-op work-terms involve relationships 
with other coworkers (Owens & Owen, 1981), relationships with supervisors (Apostolides & 
Looye, 1997; Wiseman & Page, 2001), and integration between work, academics, and careers 
(Coll, Eames, & Halsey, 1997; Wiseman & Page, 2001). In the context of high school students, 
Gamboa, Paixao, and de Jesus (2013) have argued that (internship) quality involves feelings 
of autonomy, social support, learning opportunities, supervisor training, and supervisor 
support. 

These studies inform an understanding of the factors which comprise co-op students' 
perceptions of work-term quality. Learning, development, and relatedness with academics 
and careers seem central to quality work terms. More recently, Drewery, Pretti, and 
Pennaforte (2015) integrated existing literature to explore students' perspectives on co-op 
work-term quality. The authors used interviews with co-op students following a work-term 
to identify components of quality and their possible antecedents. However, this study was 
exploratory, and included only a small sample of students (n = 20). Given that students are a 
central stakeholder in the co-op model, and that they are inevitably the consumers and 
evaluators of such experiences, it is important to develop a deeper understanding of 
students' perceptions of quality and the factors which influence it. As such the purpose of 
this study is to extend earlier work by discussing and testing a conceptual model of co-op 
work-term quality from students' perspective. 

LITERATURE REVIEW 
Conceptualizing Co-op Work-term Quality 

In a recent study, Drewery et al. (2015) explored co-op students' perspectives of on the 
concept of quality in a work-term context. The study sought to reveal the core dimensions 
students use to evaluate the quality of their work-term experiences and to identify the factors 
to which students attribute quality. The study found that students assess the quality of their 
work experiences based on three dimensions: learning, impact, and relatedness. Each 
dimension is discussed below. 

Learning: Perhaps above all else, co-op students identify learning - broadly defined 
- as a core component of work-term quality. When students believe that they have gained 
insight and knowledge, whether on a personal level (i.e., about personal interests, 
perspectives, or goals) or professional level (e.g., demonstrable skills, new knowledge of 
workplace procedures), they are more likely to identify the experience as being of high 
quality. This is consistent with previous research that highlights learning as the core value 
proposition of WIL experiences above and beyond other forms of employment (Smith, 
Brooks, Lichtenberg, Mcllveen, Torjul, & Tyler, 2009). Co-op research suggests that work 
experiences provide opportunity for students to develop new skills and abilities (Ascher, 
1994), and to develop an understanding of real-world issues and environments (Schambach 
& Dirks, 2002). Moreover, clarity into future work opportunities seems to be a recurrent 
theme in the co-op literature (e.g., Stern, Stone, Hopkins, & McMillion, 1990). Drewery et 
al.'s (2015) study suggests that students are aware of their own development, and focus on 
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the work-terms' contribution to their personal or professional development as an indicator of 
work-term quality. 

Impact: Like non-WIL employees, co-op students want to make an impact during 
their work-term. The organizational behaviour literature refers to impact as the perception 
that one's work has made a meaningful or worthwhile contribution to the organization 
(Spreitzer, 1996). Earlier co-op literature suggested that co-op work experiences provide 
students an opportunity to add value to the employer (Ascher, 1994). More recent WIL 
literature suggests that students do add value to employers (see Braunstein, Takei, Wang, & 
Loken, 2011). Some co-op literature also suggests that co-op students (relative to non-co-op 
students) perceive that they have a significant impact on their organization (Stern, et al., 
1990), and that impact is a fulfilling attribute of the job (Apostolides & Looye, 1997). This 
line of research reveals that students evaluate the degree to which this contribution has been 
made as part of their assessment of work-term quality. 

Relatedness: Relatedness refers to the degree to which students perceive a connection 
between their work experience and their personal goals, motivations, or previous academic 
experience (Drewery et al., 2015). In other words, relatedness is a perception of the extent to 
which the work-term is relevant to previous academic experiences or imagined future work 
(e.g., future career paths, subsequent work-terms). Students seek work experiences that 
allow them the opportunity to try out academic theories in real-world contexts (Coll et al., 
1997; Wiseman & Page, 2001), suggesting an important connection from academics to work. 
Indeed, work-terms can help contextualize knowledge or contribute to students' marketable 
skills through the integration of studies and so-called real-world experiences (Eames & Cates, 
2011). This integration seems to be highly desired by co-op students and is need-satisfying. 
Evidence suggests that relatedness may be linked with co-op students' well-being and 
performance at work (Drewery, Pretti, & Barclay, 2016). Therefore, students rate work-terms 
that are connected more deeply to other facets of their academic studies and work as being of 
higher quality than those work-terms that are less connected (Drewery et al., 2015). This is 
consistent with previous work by Kolb (1984; 2014) who states that the relatedness or the 
ability to relate what one is learning to their previous knowledge is a pre-requisite for 
successful experiential learning endeavors. 

Proposed Factors that Influence Work-Term Quality 

Drewery et al.'s (2015) study highlighted a number of factors which students identified as 
influencers of work-term quality. These factors can be grouped generally into three main 
categories: characteristics of the role, interpersonal dynamics, and organizational elements. 
Each is discussed below. 

Characteristics of the role: Students desire from their roles the clarity required to 
achieve goals, and the freedom required to achieve those goals independently of other 
parties (Drewery et al., 2015). Within the management literature, role clarity is discussed as 
the perception that adequate role-relevant information has been received (Lyons, 1971). 
Studies show that role clarity is linked with satisfaction (Hassan, 2013) and performance 
(Bauer, Bodner, Erdogan, Truxillo, & Tucker, 2007) suggesting that co-op students who have 
a high degree of clarity may also perceive higher levels of impact. 

That students in Drewery et al.'s (2015) study identified freedom to do their jobs as important 
is not surprising, given that both psychological empowerment theory (Spreitzer, 1995; 
Zimmerman, 1990) and the job characteristics model (Hackman & Oldham, 1976) highlights 
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the importance of autonomy in employees' roles. Moreover, organizational psychology 
research suggests that co-op students desire self-determination, a sense of choice and agency 
(Deci, Connell, & Ryan, 1989), while achieving goals at work. 

Studies also show that factors which inhibit employees' role clarity or autonomy also 
decrease their enjoyment of, or performance in the role. For example, Stern, et al. (1990) 
found that job conflicts are negatively associated with (high school) co-op students' 
motivation to do good work, and positively associated with cynicism about work. 
Participants in Drewery et al.'s (2015) study also identified that obligations outside of work 
sometimes decrease their perceived quality of the work-term. Obligations tied to one's social 
or familial life (Carlson, Grzywacz, & Zivnuska, 2009), or academic work (e.g., taking a 
course during the work-term) may intrude on an otherwise high-quality experience. 

Interpersonal dynamics : A study by Jones (2007) found that co-op students' 
interpersonal relationships (e.g., friendships) during a work-term contribute to the extent to 
which the work experience was personally meaningful. A central player in both Jones' (2007) 
and Drewery et al.'s (2015) study is the student's supervisor. Students desire a relationship 
with their supervisor which is characterized by guidance and mentorship (Pennaforte & 
Pretti, 2015). This is consistent with research following leader-member exchange (LMX) 
theory (Graen & Uhl-Bein, 1995) and perceived supervisor support (Eisenberger, 
Stinglhamber, Vandenberghe, Sucharski, & Rhaodes, 2002) which highlights employees' 
direct supervisors as an integral part of their work experiences. Studies within the co-op 
literature also highlight the important role of supervisors in contributing to high-quality 
work experiences (e.g., Apostolides & Looye, 1997; Wiseman & Page, 2001) Supervisors may 
be particularly positioned to influence students' learning (see Bezuijen, Dam, Berg, & 
Thierry, 2010; Walumbwa, Cropanzano, & Goldman, 2011) through direct mentorship and 
other forms of guidance. In addition, supervisors are a direct source of information 
regarding employee performance (Whitaker, Dahling, & Levy, 2007) meaning supervisors are 
positioned to give students feedback about the impact they have on the organization. 

Students also look to other employees to support a high quality work-term (Drewery et al., 
2015). Relationships with other co-workers that are characterized by trust, friendship, and 
coordination may contribute positively to the student experience. Coworkers are positioned 
to build social capital within organizations (Spagnolo, 1999), and coworkers are often 
instrumental in achieving goals (LePine, Methot, Crawford, & Buckman, 2012) meaning that 
coworkers may help support students' perceived impact. Additionally, organizational 
insiders can provide job or career relevant information which may help students to make 
connections between work and their academics. Indeed, a number of studies suggest that a 
high degree of collaboration or coordination between students and their immediate team 
members may contribute positively to their overall experience (Gittell, 2001; Gittell, 
Weinberg, Pfefferle, & Bishop, 2008). This is also consistent with Wiseman and Page (2001) 
who note that co-op students desire to be a part of a broader professional network. 

Organizational elements: Students identified that organizations which support their 
personal development contribute to work-term quality (Drewery et al., 2015). One way 
organizations may do this is by creating what Marsick and Watkins (2003) describe as a 
learning environment. According to the authors (Marsick & Watkins, 2003; Yang, Watkins, & 
Marsick, 2004), a learning organization is characterized by its ability to create continuous 
learning opportunities; to promote inquiry and dialogue; to encourage collaboration and 
team learning; to create systems to capture and share learning; to empower people toward a 
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collective vision; and to provide strategic leadership for learning. These workplace attributes 
seem to align well with WIL pedagogy, and may provide students opportunities to seek 
connections between academics and work, contributing to both relatedness and learning. 
Moreover, Wiseman and Page (2001) found that students often look to immerse themselves 
in a "constructive learning climate" (p. 68) which centers on career development. This 
climate includes opportunities to network, to receive feedback, to be exposed to office 
politics, and to engage in a variety of tasks. 

METHOD 

Participants and Procedure 

Following ethics approval, students at a large Canadian university who were enrolled as full¬ 
time undergraduates with at least one full year of studies, one previous work-term 
experience, and who had just returned from a work-term were invited to participate in an 
online survey via email. Participants were asked to reflect on their most recent work 
experience and then to respond to a number of questions regarding aspects of their 
experience. Approximately 5,000 invitations were sent, and 1,937 responses were collected. 

Measures 

Participants completed a number of measures. Each measure was presented separate from 
other measures to increase the clarity of responses. For consistency, items for each measure 
were presented on a five-point Likert-type scale, where 1 = strongly disagree and 5 = strongly 
agree. Higher scores for each measure represent higher levels of the given construct. 

Role clarity was measured using three items (e.g., "The amount of work, responsibility, and 
effort required in my job was clearly defined") from Brown and Leigh's (1996) psychological 
climate and effort measure. Autonomy was measured using one item ("I was given the 
freedom to complete work in the way that I determined was best") from Spreitzer's (1995) 
empowerment - self-determination subscale. Work-family balance was measured using six 
items (e.g., "I was able to negotiate and accomplish what was expected of me at work and 
outside of work") from Carlson et al. (2009). Leader-member exchange was measured using 
six items (e.g., "I usually knew how satisfied my immediate supervisor was with my 
performance") from Graen and Uhl-Bein's (1995) LMX-7 instrument. Relational coordination 
was measured using seven items (e.g., "I communicated constantly with the people in my 
work group") from Gittel's (2001) relational coordination scale. Learning environment was 
measured using five items (e.g., "People helped each other learn in the organization") from 
Marsick and Watkins' (2003) dimensions of the learning organization questionnaire (DLOQ). 

Consistent with earlier research (Drewery et al., 2015) quality was conceptualized as a 
composite of three lower-order factors: learning, impact, and relatedness. Learning was 
measured using five items (e.g., "This experience helped me to grow as an individual") 
borrowed from Steger, Dik, and Duffy's (2012) work as meaning inventory (WAMI). Impact 
was measured using three items (e.g., "My impact on what happened in my department was 
large") from Spreitzer's (1995) empowerment - impact subscale. Two aspects of relatedness 
were also captured. Relatedness (to academics) was measured using one item ("The work I 
did was applicable to what I learned in class") developed for this study. Higher scores 
indicate a stronger or deeper connection between the work experience and students' 
academic pursuits. Relatedness (to work) was measured using five items (e.g., "This job 
helped me to identify which long-term career paths interest me") from Scholarios, Lockyer, 
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and Johnson's (2003) career expectations of students scale. Items were selected by the 
researchers based on their appropriateness for the current study context (i.e., co-op work- 
terms). Higher scores indicate a perception of more relatedness between the work experience 
and future career goals or paths. To create the composite measure of co-op work term 
quality, scores for each subscale were first calculated. Then, scores were transformed into 
standardized z-scores and aggregated (i.e., added together). This approach allowed each 
component of quality to be reflected in the overall score, with the assumption that each factor 
is equally important. 

A number of control variables were also measured. Participants indicated the number of 
previous work-terms (between 1 and 6 or more) because the amount of previous job 
experience has been linked with employees' perceptions of the job experience (Russ & 
McNeilly, 1995). Participants also indicated the size of the team (1 = "Basically just me", 2 = 
1-5 team members, 3 = 5+ team members) and the size of the organization (1 =1-50, 2 = 51-100, 
3 = 101-150, 4 = 151-200, 5 = 200+ employees) in which they worked. Finally, students 
indicated their faculty of study for the purpose of characterizing the sample (this was not 
included in analyses). 

Analysis Plan 

First, each measure was examined for normality. Then, descriptive statistics and frequencies 
were calculated and inspected. The composite reliability for each measure was calculated, 
and correlations were also obtained. Finally, data were analyzed in a multiple linear 
regression model using IBM SPSS (v22). The model follows the conceptual framework 
illustrated in Figure 1. 



FIGURE 1: Conceptual model of antecedents to co-op students' perceptions of co-op work- 
term quality 

RESULTS 

Description of Sample and Variables 

About half of the sample (48.7%) of participants were in their third year of study with the 
remaining participants being in their second year (20.7%) or fourth year (30.6%). Almost half 
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of the participants (44.5%) were in the Faculty of Engineering, about one-fourth (25.7%) were 
from the Faculty of Math, and the remaining third (29.8%) studied in Arts, Environment, 
Applied Health Sciences, and Science. A small proportion of students (8%) reported working 
mostly alone, while the majority (61.5%) worked in small teams (of one to five employees) or 
teams of more than five employees (30.4%). One fourth (23.8%) of the sample worked for 
small companies (one to 50 employees), another fourth (23.4%) worked for mid-sized 
organizations (51 to 200 employees) and roughly half (52.8%) worked for large organizations 
(more than 200 employees). Table 1 shows the means, standard deviations, reliabilities, and 
correlations for the study's main variables. 

Regression Analysis 

A multiple linear regression analysis was used to examine the influence of the study's key 
variables on co-op work-term quality while controlling for number of previous work 
experiences, team size, and organization size. Results of the analysis (Table 2) showed that 
the number of employees in the co-op students' team does not impact their perceptions of 
quality, while the number of employees in the organization is negatively associated with 
quality. The number of work-terms is also positively associated with quality. All three role 
characteristics (role clarity, work-family balance, and autonomy) were positively associated 
with quality. With respect to interpersonal dynamics, relational coordination, but not leader- 
member exchange, was positively associated with quality. Finally, the learning environment 
was positively associated with quality. Variables in the model explained 51.4% of the 
variance in co-op students' reported co-op work-term quality. 

TABLE 1: Means, standard deviations, reliabilities, and correlations for measures of co-op 
students' perceived work-term quality and its antecedents 


Pearson correlations Y 



M 

SD 

a 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(1) QL 

14.540 

2.611 

- 

- 






(2) LX 

3.928 

.765 

.939 

.562** 

- 





(3) RC 

4.076 

.690 

.931 

.573** 

.713** 

- 




(4) WB 

3.940 

.709 

.848 

.620** 

.555** 

.570** 

- 



(5) RC 

3.581 

.923 

.864 

.488** 

.617** 

.544** 

.400** 

- 


(6) LE 

4.011 

.767 

.894 

.624** 

.749** 

.711** 

.632** 

.534** 

- 

(7) AU 

4.163 

.900 

- 

.431** 

.558** 

.527** 

.459** 

.314** 

.509** 


Notes: ** all correlations significant at p < .001; QL = co-op work-term quality, LX = leader-member exchange, RC = 
relational coordination, WB = work-family balance, RC = role clarity, LE = learning environment, AU = autonomy 


DISCUSSION 

Existing literature noted that most co-op students evaluate their co-op work-terms positively 
(e.g., Apostolides & Looye, 1997, Jiang, Lee, & Golab, 2015). This study extended insight to 
what exactly students are evaluating when they assess overall work-term quality, and the 
factors within the work-term experience that may influence this evaluation. Our results 
support the earlier work by Drewery et al. (2015) by providing empirical support for many of 
the pathways to perceived quality they had proposed. Results suggest that students with 
more work experience are likely to evaluate their work-terms as being of higher quality. This 
is possibly the case because senior students are typically given more responsibility, and 
therefore, see greater impact on the organization. Senior students may also be trusted more, 
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and therefore, have greater autonomy, and a greater freedom to explore connections between 
academics and work, which contributes to quality. Interestingly, team size does not influence 
work-term quality yet organization size does. Students in larger organizations tend to 
experience lower work-term quality, perhaps because it is more difficult to see the fruits of 
their labor, and so the perceptions of impact are lower. 

Role Characteristics 

Role characteristics demonstrated the greatest influence on co-op work-term quality. Role 
clarity significantly enhanced work-term quality. This is consistent with earlier research that 
suggests the psychological benefits of high performance (e.g., self-efficacy) that depend on 
role clarity may be absent when role clarity is low (Demerouti, 2006; Schaufeli & Bakker, 
2010). Without an understanding of what to do, it is unlikely that students can experience 
the learning, relevance, and sense of impact that form perceptions of quality. 


TABLE 2: Effects of selected factors on co-op students' perceived work-term quality 



Model 1 


Model 2 



P 

SE 

P 

SE 

Constant (unstandardized) 

13.107 ** 

.268 

2.379 ** 

.322 

Control Variables 

Team size 

.118 *** 

.105 

.028 

.076 

Organization size 

-.027 

.036 

-.044 ** 

.025 

Number of work-terms 

.071 ** 

.039 

.065 *** 

.028 

Role Variables 

Role clarity 

- 

- 

.156 *** 

.060 

Work-family balance 

- 

- 

.328 *** 

.080 

Autonomy 

- 

- 

.055 ** 

.059 

Interpersonal Variables 

Leader-member exchange 

- 

- 

.017 

.099 

Relational coordination 

- 

- 

.103 *** 

.099 

Organizational Elements 

Learning Environment 

R 2 .018 ** 

A R 2 


.215 *** 

.514 *** 

.495 *** 

.095 


Notes. P = standardized regression (beta) coefficient; * p < .01 ** p < .05 *** p < .001 


Similarly, higher perceptions of work-family balance are associated with higher perceptions 
of quality, which speaks to a wealth of literature regarding the importance of balancing the 
demands of work and other life domains (e.g., Carlson et al., 2009; Tausig & Fenwick, 2001). 
Indeed, the work-family balance measure had the strongest direct effect on co-op students' 
perceptions of work-term quality. Struggling to satisfy obligations between life's domains 
(e.g., work, academic studies, and family or friends) may be associated with low levels of 
learning, impact, and relatedness in the term. Finally, autonomy also demonstrated a 
positive effect on work-term quality. This finding is consistent with previously established 
links between job autonomy, job satisfaction, and psychological well-being (Chung-Yan, 
2010) and suggests that empowering co-op employees to complete work autonomously is an 
important driver of successful co-op work-terms. Together, that all three role characteristics 
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in this study were important predictors of work-term quality supports Drewery et al.'s (2015) 
conceptual model. 

Interpersonal Variables 

Two interpersonal variables were assessed: leader-member exchange (LMX), and relational 
coordination. We used LMX to characterize a strong relationship between co-op employee 
and supervisor, which involves notions of support, guidance, and mentoring. Surprisingly, 
our results do not confer with previous studies. That is, LMX did not demonstrate a positive 
direct relationship with quality. This could be because the role of supervision may be more 
salient during socialization periods than during other stages of the work-term for co-op 
students, and because the supervisor may only indirectly influence quality through other 
mechanisms already captured in the study. By contrast, relational coordination, which was 
used to characterize a strong, supportive, and integrated connection between co-op employee 
and coworkers, was a strong predictor of quality. This suggests that the social fabric of the 
workplace, particularly with bonds built amongst team members, positively contributes to 
co-op students' experiences. 

Organizational Elements 

As a final direct effect, whether students perceived their organization to be a learning 
environment influenced co-op work-term quality. This finding reinforces the importance of 
supportive learning conditions to employees' experiences at work (Yang et al., 2004). It also 
supports the position that providing opportunities for exploration and for making 
connections between work, academic pursuits, and career aspirations enhances enjoyment of 
the co-op work term (Drewery et al., 2016). As well, this finding provides evidence that co-op 
work spaces can, do, and should focus on students' exploration and personal-professional 
development. When co-op students feel they have the freedom to explore opportunities, 
they are more likely to find personally relevant connections between academics and work, 
and are more likely to genuinely learn. 

Practical Implications 

This study may guide practice in a number of ways. Employers should first note what their 
co-op employees look for in a high-quality work-term (i.e., learning, relatedness, impact) and 
use practices that simultaneously fulfill organizational needs. This is most likely 
accomplished through the installation of an organizational culture that supports students' 
learning. This culture begins with setting clear goals and expectations which helps to direct 
students' behaviours in all cases, and may involve students, supervisors, and post-secondary 
institutions. Supervisors can further support clear goals by ensuring the effective 
organizational socialization of their co-op employees. This not only contributes towards role 
clarity for students but enhances their ability to perform (Bauer et al., 2007) and therefore, 
may contribute to their perceptions of impact. Socialization provides added benefit if it 
connects with students' career goals, because this informs a connection between academics 
and work - a highly desired trait of high-quality co-op work-terms. In this light, supervisors 
may aim to facilitate strong connections between new co-op employees and existing (perhaps 
more senior) employees because existing employees can provide a wealth of career-relevant 
and strategic knowledge to co-op students as they progress through their programs. 

Supervisors may also consider empowering students with freedom and autonomy to explore 
problems and seek solutions, all while providing conditions that support clear purpose. This 
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could involve designing work that is beneficial to the organization but also involves creative 
connections and exploration for students. For example, students could be tasked with 
research projects which aim to address an existing problem for which the organization has no 
clear solution. Through exploration, students learn and also provide meaningful impact to 
the organization, all while working towards creating real value for the employer. 
Consequently, it follows that finding strategies to create high-quality work-terms may 
provide mutual benefit to both students and employers. 

LIMITATIONS AND FUTURE RESEARCH 

The sample for this study has a large percentage of students from science, technology, 
engineering, and mathematics (STEM) disciplines. Results may be more generalizable to a 
similar audience but less so to non-STEM programs (e.g., social sciences and the humanities). 
Moreover, the participants in this study comprise only one type of WIL program (co-op) 
suggesting that results may not translate to other WIL contexts. Future studies should 
address this by assessing the replicability of these results in non-STEM and non-co-op 
contexts. 

Given the previous discussion regarding the potential contribution of co-op work-term 
quality to student development, a fruitful area of research would also involve examining the 
connections between co-op work-term quality and student development. Studies could 
borrow the conceptual model of co-op work-term quality assessed here and incorporate it 
into a longitudinal model of student development. Doing so would inform theory and 
practice regarding the contribution of students' work experiences to their overall 
development. Given that assessments of quality are indications that the co-op work-term has 
met or exceeded students' expectations (Oliver, 1980), are likely tied closely with students' 
satisfaction (Parasuraman, Zeithaml, & Berry, 1988), and perceived value (Kahneman & 
Snell, 1990), it is expected that quality may play a central role in the student experience. 

CONCLUSION 

This study contributed to the emerging WIL literature regarding the conceptualization, 
measurement, and understanding of co-op work-term quality from a student perspective. 
Previous research remained unclear regarding how students evaluate the quality of their co¬ 
op work-terms, and the factors which may enhance (or detract from) quality. In this study 
we discussed quality as a higher-order factor comprised of students' perceptions of learning, 
impact, and relatedness (both with academics and with future work). Furthermore, this 
study showed that characteristics of the role, interpersonal dynamics, and organizational 
elements all contribute to students' perceptions of quality. In doing so, this study informs 
theory and practice regarding the quality of work-terms in co-op programs. 
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